who lives her separatism fully must have a certain amount 
of privilege; she must be able to buy distance from men. At 
work, we need every person to unionize, not just women, not 
just lesbians, but everyone who will join us. The separatist 
must be able to ignore attacks on people of color, on 
workers; for, unlike her, the right wing does not limit its at- 
tention to one group as the only ‘enemy’. And the right wing 
has to be resisted by all the oppressed together, not just 
one group alone. 

In writing, lm always aware of the fluidity of definitions, 
and how aword changes ina matter of months, gaining new 
connotations. Thus the term “radical” applied to feminists 
means something very different in current usage than it did 
ten years ago. It is important to define the term now, since 
so many of our writers and spokeswomen call themselves 
“radical feminists”. | see a radical feminist as someone 
who believes that men are the source of sexism (patriarchy), 
and who tends to minimize or deny the role of economics in 
the oppression of women. She may not call herself a sep- 
aratist, for a separatist is generally a more militant radical 
feminist, who refuses to work at all with men. 

Despite the misnomer “radical”, the radical feminist has 
some of the same illusions as the liberal reformist: 

“the radical feminist (a liberal in disguise). . . tries to 
build an island on which she and her sisters can be 

‘free’... But what is an egalitarian island in a sea 

of capitalist contradictions, but something doomed, 

as it were, to sinking?...” 

(Joan Braderman, from Heresies)’ 

| believe that radical feminism is particularly dangerous 
in stressing our conditioned weaknesses, “trying to build a 
women’s revolution by not associating with men and by 
negating all that is “male” inside us, i.e., aggressiveness, 
strength, leadership, effective organization, and pow- 
er. ..under cover of their real revolution rhetoric, radical 
feminists reject socialism, the labor movement, any con- 
frontation with men who hold the power, and adapt readily 
to the system,...and an opportunist pursuit of personal 
careerism and comfort.” (Cindy Gipple)® 

With predictable imagery, radical feminists concoct their 
utopias. In “Design for the City of Women”, Jacqueline 
Lapidus imagines that: 

“The women are developing a new language, fully 
aware that although they have become a people 
capable of reproducing themselves, they can not 

consider themselves a nation unless they share a 

mother tongue. They expect this to take several 

centuries... . “We live,” says Catherine, “in the 
crevices, the hollows, the spaces, the secret places, 
we live on the edge of the wave. . . let us leave the 
drones to build the cities, let us play with each 

other like ribbons of light. ..’” 

I can only assume that while these women are off eating 
seafood in their city without walls, someone, “the drones” 
(the slaves?) will be manufacturing shoes and canned 
goods for when the weather turns chilly and clams go out of 
season. 

It comes down again to the question—who is the enemy, 
and what are our methods of struggle? Absently, Adrienne 
Rich writes: 

“the interviewer asked, “a world of men?” 
(He thought he was joking) “If so, then 

a world where men are absent?” 
Absently, wearily, | answered, “Yes.’”"° 

In concentrating on the “fact that all men “naturally” op- 
press all women, radical feminists such as Rich and 

Lapidus tend to ignore the doubly intense oppression of 
working women and women of color, and to completely dis- 


count the oppression of gay and third world men. Rich in- 
sists, “There are words | cannot choose again: humanism, 
androgyny.” Implicit in her recent poetry is a rejection of 
any struggle which includes males. 

Placing the blame on all males, rather on the capitalist 


system, makes a comfortable justification for setting up 
our own capitalist ventures, for becoming the token woman 
manager, for ignoring the class struggle. 

“We can no longer consider working ‘part-time’ on 

the revolution. Every minute we waste working for 

the enemy for “our own survival” is really a minute 

worked for our own destruction. .. We must create 

institutions where women can support themselves 
while doing feminist work.” 
(Francie Hornstein)'? 

It never occurs to Hornstein that she might work for her 
own liberation and that of others while on the job. It also 
never occurs to her that any capitalist business, feminist or 
otherwise, is inevitably going to oppress its employees in 
order to survive as a business. 

Without a class analysis, people will opt for individual 
solutions. Without an understanding of the real basis and 
struggle for power, our writers will be absorbed as tokens, 
on their way to being comfortably defused. Already, we find 
some of our “heroines” speaking obliquely, to the right of 
us, for their own lives. Mary Daly, theorist, writer, academi- 
cian, says in an interview that she is working class because 
she works hard at the university. While she is of course a 
worker, selling her labor power, Daly ignores the relative 
privilege she enjoys as a “professional”. She betrays an un- 
forgivable indifference to the oppression of other less 
priviledged women workers. A writer, Nellie Wong, a 
secretary for 27 years, calls in a rage to tell me her boss 
said, “Nellie, you want to know too much.” Should wetake 
seriously the fact that Mary Daly is “bored with the ERA”, 
that “Politics is a dirty word” to her?'* Most working women 
know they desperately need the ERA to support them on 
their jobs. And Daly should not forget that radicals and 
political activists made it possible for her to have a teaching 
job in the first place. We can hardly afford her boredom. 
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“I slam his second cup 

of coffee, not well aimed — 

I'd love to singe his lap 

so he’ll see purple pain 

next time he gets it up 

for waitress, wife, or whore 

It splashes on his cuff. 

FII live without his tip.” 

(from Cora Fry, by Rosellen Brown)?” 

The power of words, of stories told. The stories that need 
to be written down. My friend the bartender who turns and 
flings a full glass of beer into the face of a man who is har- 
rassing her. “Nobody talks to me like that, nobody!”, she 
shouts in his dripping, furious face. These stories that need 
to be written by the people living them: the poem a full glass 
to be thrown. To spit back, like teeth, the words used 
against us. How any word seen in its truthful context, can 
be put to good use. 

“tell me please, so I'll know 

all the bloody confusion, the violence, the curses 

and shouting 

| have to know every detail 

all the subtle and malignant details 

of how we are turned against each other and 

against ourselves 


and the resistance 
often only a spark travelling almost unnoticed 
the faint smell of irony when the boss leaves 
the room 
the smallest act of kindness...” 
(by Sukey Durham)?" 


Oppression is ingrained in 
our experience as workers, as 
consumers, as members of a 
society of men and women. 
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PART III—AND THE TRUTH IS WHAT YOU SEE 
BEFORE YOUR EYES 

We've all heard the phrase, “just a lot of empty words”. 
But we have to look at the function of words, how a word 
can carry in the single bead of a syllable the weight of an in- 
stitution, how just as we must recapture the institutions for 
Our own good, so we must reclaim the words. 

In much political writing, there is a sharp awareness of 
the false uses of language, a knowledge that words are 
angled against us. Words, manipulated by the ruling class, 
turn into the most subtle of weapons. There is an irony that 
often accompanies rage and bitterness. This is not the 
irony of detachment or cynicism, but a sharp knowledge of 
the paradox between what this society says—and what it 
is. A poem by Mitsuye Yamada points out the nonsensical 
application of ‘relocation’, a lying word for imprisonment. 

“. .. Hundreds of windows/slammed shut 

Five pairs of hands/in our room 

with mess hall/butter knives/stuffed 

newspapers and rags/between the cracks. 

But the Idaho dust/persistent and seeping 

found us crouched/under the covers. 

This was not 

im 

prison 

ment. 

This was 

re 

location.” 
“Welfare” no longer has anything to do with “for the good 
of.” “Rehabilitation” is a bitter joke. And these forms of 
subterfuge are not unconscious. The judge at Wendy 
Yoshimura’s trial refused to allow her to call prison by its 
honest name. Yoshimura referred to the internment of 
Japanese-Americans during World War II in concentration 
camps. The judge repeatedly corrected her, insisting they 
be called “relocation camps”. 

For a whole group of people, the choice of one word can 
throw what might be simply a love poem into the political 
sphere. The love poem, with all pronouns intact, written by a 
lesbian, becomes in this society, a statement, a stance. 
Take a poem written in such a direct way in 1919, and you 
have not only a political statement, but a heroic and 
pioneering one: 

“I have robbed the garrulous streets, 

Thieved a fair girl from their blight, 

l have stolen her for a sacrifice 

which I shall make to this night. 


l have brought her here laughing 
To my quietly dreaming garden 
For what will be done here 
lask no man pardon.” 
(by Elsa Gidlow)*° 

One knows the power of a single word, reading that Emily 
Dickenson changed the “she” of some of her love poems to 
“he” in the second draft. Before | came out, | unconsciously 
kept the pronouns out of my poems, always referring to the 
ambiguous “you”. What a different poem | had when | 
deliberately began to use the word “she”. 

Always the knowledge that we are going against the 
grain of this family society as gay people who stand outside 
the ‘norms’ of marriage and the typical nuclear family and 
usual sex roles. The edge this gives to our perception and 
our writing: 
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the corner, he made a few clumsly swipes at some 
mud that had been tracked in. 

“Clean this up,” he commanded me with a look of 
disgust. 

Tina, who had brought the blankets, was prepar- 
ing hot cloths when the ambulance arrived. She 
stood with her arm around mother while the at- 
tendants wrapped my father in blankets, put him 
on a stretcher and carried him by his watching 
brother and sisters, who moved stiffly around him 
with anxious faces. 

At the door Avyeros nodded goodby to mother. 
With frightened eyes she reached out and touched 
her fingers to the blanket. 

“Don’t worry, John,” she said, though he was not 
conscious. 

When they had all gone, Tina brought coffee to 
mother and sat with her at the table. No words 
were spoken, but I could see that Tina was glad for 
this chance to comfort her. In that subterranean 
way of hers, Tina had changed. 

I began to think that perhaps Tina needed com- 
forting herself and went up to her later in the 
kitchen, after mother had gone to bed. 

“He'll be all right,” I said. . 

“What do you know?” she answered with dis- 
gust, turning her back to me. 

He almost died that week. By some miracle the 
fates in the form of an oxygen tent and antibiotics 
spared him, allowing him to return to us for a few 
years more. 

During this period, Tina was never far from 
mother’s side. It was Tina who took her to the 
hospital each day and Tina who brought her back. 
She bought cokes and magazines for her. They sat 
together in the dining room like old friends. I real- 
ized more than ever how far removed I was from 
the two of them in natural sympathy; for though I 
loved my father, I never believed for a minute that 
he would die and so was cut off from the reality 
they moved in. 

In the spring my father found us a house in a 
good neighborhood on the Far East Side; our fine 
furniture which had been put in storage years 
before was returned to us, and life changed over- 
night. With full hearts Tina and I established our 
new household, spreading the oriental carpets and 
arranging tables and chairs, while mother moved in 
her slow way from room to room, setting out her 
china in the glass cabinet and counting the spoons 
in the case of tarnished silver. 

That winter Tina quit school and took a job in a 
department store where at last she could satisfy 
her craving for fine things. She parted company 
with her slum companions, returning only to visit 
her friend Wanda, who was in a state of advanced 
pregancy (the Mafia man) and had been kicked out 
by her family. She was living on welfare in a rented 
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room by the Mack Avenue roller rink. Tina took her 
little gifts from time to time and visited her at the 
hospital when the baby came. They still see each 
other. 

Though my father recovered, the pneumonia 
weakened him, He could not pursue his business 
deals with the same vigor. Tina often paid the rent 
and filled the refrigerator. She began buying pres- 
ents for mother, gloves and blouses, things for the 
house, seeing to her long neglected needs. Motehr 
received these gifts as she had our school grades, 
without fanfare, as if she did not expect them. Tina 
had to make believe in her heart that mother 
wanted them. In her wordless way, Tina was seek- 
ing the same thing in the giving of these gifts that 
she had sought in her rebellion, and would go on 
seeking, though I knew and she knew, as hard as 
she tried to deny it, that it would never come. 
Though at the time I could not put words to it, in 
her need I grieved for her. From the detached view- 
ing that was my refuge and hope, I understood that 
she would go on trying in vain, though the effort 
cost her a lifetime. Since being bad had not work- 
ed, now she would be good. Little by little, 
therefore, she shed the gaudy finery of the slum. 
She began dressing in handsome tailored blouses, 
and slacks. She replaced the rhinestones with 
heavy metal of unusual design, studded with opal 
and amethyst, tasteful pieces meant to evoke 
mystery and sensation. It was a new costume that 
allowed a modicum of self expression at the same 
time joylessly fulfilling mother’s most exacting 
forms, good daughter, loving daughter, honorable 
woman. 


*“Good.” 
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Women of All Red Nations 


In September 1978, the founding conference 

of Women of All Red Nations was held in Rapid City, 
South Dakota. This conference brought together over 
100 strong Indian women from all over North America. 
Among the issues they discussed was the destruction of 
the family, sterilization abuse, theft of Indian children 
through white-controlled adoption procedures, and the 
erosion of the reservation land base. 

In the months that followed, committees were formed 
to handle the work load and in the New York City area 
some women have already secured a W.A.R.N. house. 

W.A.R.N. is not in any way intended to separate Indian 
men from Indian women or to take any approach that 
resembles what they term “the women’s liberation 
groups”. One of the women at the founding conference 
said “We do not want to separate our people. Time is too 
short. The family is what is important, and our men know 
it, so there isn’t an issue.” 

The formation of a national Native women’s 
organization must be seen as an important step in the 
continuing growth of the movement. Women within the 
Native movement have discussed the need for a national 
women’s organization for years — not as a kind of 
women’s auxiliary to a male organization, nor as a 
women vs. men kind of organization, but as a national 
organization in which women can organize to struggle. 
Only strong women can support the movement toward 
liberation of the Native peoples. A national organization 
can provide one kind of vehicle by which women can 
organize to gain strength and power. 

W.A.R.N. has been growing rapidly since the Septem- 
ber 1978 meeting and the organization promises to 
become a cornerstone of the Native movement. It comes 
ten years after the formation of the American Indian 
Movement and it should be viewed as another major step 
in the maturation of the struggle. A book explaining the 
concerns of W.A.R.N. is available from: 


Lorelei Means 
General Delivery 
Porcupine, SD 57779 


reprinted from Akwesasne Notes 
Winter 1978 


Abortion Victory in Los Angeles 


On April 25, Sally Garner came to the Feminist 
Women’s Health Center in Los Angeles insisting that she 
was pregnant and pleading to have an abortion. The test 
was negative and the woman left the clinic. Forty-five 
minutes later she was back with Connie Chung, KNXT- 
TV’s anchorperson, demanding to speak to Sally 
Garner’s counselors and insisting on coming into the 
clinic. 

It was learned that the news team wa putting together 
an “expose” to “prove ” that 20-30% of women in Los 
Angeles who get abortions are not pregnant. 

Repeatedly, Chung had been urged to contact the 
National Abortion Federation instead of harassing health 
workers and patients during clinic hours. She did not. 
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Repeatedly, Chung was told that unnecessary abortions 
are not a major problem. The Health Center found out 
from feminists and other supporters that doing “abortion 
exposes” was national CBS policy; the same 
investigation was going on in New York at the time and 
had occurred in Miami not long before. 

By the time the series was aired the second week of 
May, people all over the country had mobilized against 
this attack on abortion. Women-controlled clinics, 
NAF clinics and women active in the abortion movement 
responded with telegrams and letters of outrage. 
Hundreds of women who received services at Feminist 
Women’s Health Centers sent in affidavits testifying to 
their belief in easy access to abortion and the quality of 
care they received in these clinics. 

That the series was not an indictment of most abortion 
providers in Los Angeles, and that millions of women 
weren't terrorized against seeking abortion care is a 
terrific victory for the women’s health movement. 
Feminists from all over the United States responded 
swiftly and strongly when contacted by the Feminist 
Women’s Health Center. 


reprinted from an article by Terri Albright and 
Sandra Sullaway that first appeared in National 
Federation Quarterly and National Women’s 
Health Network Newsletter 
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Women Under Siege in Boston 


Christine Rickets Andrea Foye 

Gwendolyn (Yvette) Stinson Caren Prater 
Daryal Harget Desiree Denice Etheridge 

Darlene Rogers Lois Hood Nesbitt 
Fay Polner Valyric Holland 

Sandra Boulware Bobbie Jean Graham 


Twelve women have been murdered in the Boston area be- 
tween January and May 1979. Eleven of these women were 
black. One was white. The women were raped, battered, 
beaten, strangled, stabbed and otherwise brutalized. They 
were in their homes and they were on the streets. 

Two suspects have been named in three of the murders and 
the police indicated that they are close to “clearing” one of the 
other murders, pending the completion of the lab reports. (May 
13, 1979) 

According to the Combahee River Collective, a Boston 
based black feminist organization, “Women are essentially 
under ‘house arrest’, and even if we do stay in our homes, we 
will be raped, brutalized and murdered.” 

The issues of rape, violence and murder connect all women. 
And while women agree that they want the violence to stop, it is 
also clear that the problem is deeper and more far-reaching 
than even the 12 murders indicate. Many black people are con- 
cerned that only black suspects are being named by the police. 
They also feel that the police may be making arrests just to calm 
down the black community. In addition, coverage by the media 
has been minimal and the coverage that does exist has been de- 
meaning. As one woman expressed it, “They wrote about the 
women as though some deserved what they got and some 
didn’t. The women who were killed got no respect. What they 
didn’t write about was what kind of life is this where women, 
any woman, can’t walk on the streets anymore.” 

Members of the Legislative Black Caucus are urging the 
adoption of a 10 point program to increase the “safety of black 
citizens.” The program includes having male family members 
escort female members who must travel on foot, and having 
MBTA drivers drop women at their doors if they live along the 
route rather than at bus stops and similar plans. 

The women in Combahee feel that the idea of men protecting 
women isn’t very realistic because many women don’t have a 
man to depend on — young girls, teenagers, single women, 
separated and divorced women, lesbians, widowed and elderly 
women. And even if a woman does have a man around, he 
obviously cannot be her shadow 24 hours a day. ; 

Whether we're to be protected or brutalized, our fates seem 
to be in the hands of men. 

In a meeting of Crisis, an organization that came together 
after the first two murders, there was talk of gun permits, work- 
shops on gun safety, I.D. cards to carry mace, and the setting 
up of block patrols. Crisis is also involved in setting up a trust 
fund for the children of the slain women through fundraising 
efforts. They are also putting pressure on local radio stations to 
be more responsive to women in programming. 

“What it comes down to is the power you feel to effect 
change,” says Sandy Resnick of the Rape Action Project. “If 
you don’t feel you can do anyting about rape, you don’t think 
about it. That’s real powerlessness. But if you see the 
possibility to end rape, you talk about it, build organizations 
and networks. You begin taking responsibility for change.” 


reprinted from Equal Times 
13 May 1979, 
27 May 1979 
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gain that intimacy with their lives. And with the pro- 
fessionalism behind them, they are developing from 
scratch a theatre with which to communicate their 
experiences. 

The critics are baffled by them. RIFT is compared 
to television and Spiderwoman is accused of 
Apartheid. “The sense | get is that when critics are 
coming to what we are developing as new forms, 
they don’t even know how they are going to sit 
there.”'° The women of The Muse spoke in length 
about the need to educate critics, saying that the 
standards critics use are from the traditional Broad- 
way Theatre. In this traditional theatre the 
perfection is focused outward, toward the audience, 
rather than inward, as a growth process of the 
performer. And so even with the women who review, 
the male myth is so locked into us that we have no 
place to compare except by traditional standards.” 

Theatre exists to give an experience. It usually 
lasts about two hours and involves a progression in 
characters and plot. Theatre has traditionally made 
this experience easy. Women’s Theatre, by its very 
nature, is rooted in women’s experience which is 
buried under massive amounts of conditioning and 
denial. It is, therefore, going to be different, a more 
‘unknown’ kind of experience. 

When you come to Women’s Theatre, it’s a 
whole different thing, not that you have to rate 
your standards down, which is a whole 
consciousness thing, but you have to come 
into the theatre and have an experience. If you 
don’t enter into that experience with us, you 
won't be able to enjoy the experience.” 

For Circle of the Witch, critics were never a 
problem. People in Minnesota and surrounding 
states came from word of mouth or because they 
were dragged bodily to the theatre. The people who 
came were not reading reviews. “We would jump at 
the opportunity to perform for an audience of truck 
drivers because our challenge was to do theatre for 
people who didn’t love us.”'? 

Can theatre in the cities survive without critics? 
Well, critics would certainly dispute this point. 
Critical survival depends on the competition 
between theatre companies. It is well known that in 
New York, a bad review can close a show in a matter 
of hours. Yet, new forms develop regardless. As 
long as there is an audience for women’s theatre, the 
theatre will evolve. The more we can understand 
ourselves, the more intricate our theatre will 
become. 

Women’s Theatre is also conscious of bonding. 
By not fearing the competition of other Women’s 
Theatres, it is possible to work through the 
alternative media and through word of mouth. A 
major festival, such as the Festival of Fools in 
Amsterdam or the National Women’s Music Festival, 
is both inevitable and necessary. This would not 
only generate enthusiasm, it would also relieve 
some of the mystery for the critics and grant 
holders. The same is true of a Women’s Film and 
Theatre Quarterly. As long as theatre remains 
absent from our lives, it will be an artform only of the 
elite or of theatre people who must work outside jobs 
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and rehearse at night, a pace which is virtually 
impossible to maintain. 

But this intricate networking is a long way off. 
Women’s Theatre will have to evolve and change 
within the women’s movement. If what women are 
doing is welding, becoming politicians, 
policewomen or businesswomen, then our theatre 
should reflect that. Our theatre will have to offer us 
some alternative routes for our lives by showing us 
the possibilities and difficulties within many 
different lifestyles. 

They are beginning. Internal Injury offered us 

Helen, a woman who refused to be battered and 
left her family to begin anew. Lysistrata 
Numbah offered us an eventual all-women’s society 
where we can love ourselves first and make choices. 
The Muse and Circle of the Witch offer us stories of 
the past and the present where we can get a 
perspective of where we are and where we have 
been. 

We are not the first generation to perform this kind 
of work. 1664 also saw the rise of women’s theatre. 
When the Restoration Period in England was at its 
height of decadence, women had legally been on 
the stage for only three years. At this time a 
company of women performed Thomas Killigrew’s 
The Parson’s Wedding and “even in that liberal day, 
(it) had an unsavory reputation, acted by women 
only.”13 
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Now women’s theatre emerges in many different 
forms. Besides the companies discussed here, 
women are doing solo shows, clown shows, puppet 
shows, mime, street theatre, ritual theatre, dream 
theatre, dance theatre, musical theatre, theatre as 
healing process. We are in the cities, we are in the 
country. We are in Israel, Europe, China, Africa. As 
our powers grow, so grows our threat, and Barbara 
from the Muse gives me perspective on my 
sometimes outlandish idealism. 

| feel the country becoming more and: more 

reactionary and by intuition | picked up Lillian 

Hellman’s Scoundrel Time the other day about 

the McCarthy Era. | pick up the paper today 

(New York Times) about Bella Abzug, and it’s 

very frightening. 

And the most frightening thing about the book 

is the way the artists and actors and 

intellectuals turned into the scardest little 

rabbits telling on their friends. 

Righ now its easy to be a feminist. Its very chic 

and very vogue, but when the power comes 

down to the crunch, who will be legt of us? And 

| am worried that we are all going to be tested a 

lot."4 
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footnotes: A 
1 Towards a Poor Theatre, Jersey Growtowski, A 

Touchstone Book, Simon and Schuster, New York, New 
York, 1968. 

2 | use act-er rather than actor or actress to eliminate 
confusion of gender-typing. 

3 Program Notes, The Artemis Project, a Boston Based 
women’s Theatre, from a performance, March 1979 

‘ Radical Theatre Notebook, Arthur Sainer, Avon Books, 
New York, 1975 

5 A subjective opinion of an otherwise excellent theatre 
festival. 


€ Rhode Island Feminist Theatre, Box 9083, Providence, 
Rhode Island, 02940. From an interview, Dec. 31, 1978. 
Sherylin Brown, Barbara Conley, Amy Bensch, Robin 
Leidner and Patricia McInteer present. 

7 Circle of the Witch, Minneapolis Minnesota. Now 
defunct. From an interview January 1979, Joyce Dellacato 
present. 

8 Spiderwoman, c/o Elizabeth Harris, 77 7th Ave, Apt 8s, 
New York City. From an interview, January 1979, Ginny 
Mayer present. 

9 Muse Conceptions, 34 Farnsworth St., Boston, Mass 
02210. From an interview January 1979, Karen Ross, 
Barbara Hindley present. 


10 Shervlin Brown, RIFT 
“ ibid. 
12 Joyce Dellacato, Circle of the Witch 


13 Enter the Actress, Rosamund Gilder, Theatre Arts 
Books, New York, 1960. pp 180-181. 


14 Barbara Hindley, The Muse 
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Until now? Until one more kind and good man 
asked her to marry him and sent her to this sleepless 
night. To marry once again after these five years of... 
she looked boldly at the mirror daring the image of 
the graves to return .. . “Of doing fine,” she whispered. 
And then shaking with the shock of it, she looked 
away and said it aloud firmly, slowly, quietly, in the 
way she had developed over these years ofliving alone. 
“Of doing fine.” And as she spoke the words, she saw 
now that she had already betrayed the promise of 
those graves, for they announced her to the world as 
she had been, as if she would be nothing more, as if 
she would stand posed, caught in a certain light. 


She could not imagine what they had been thinking 
about. She could not think of a more foolish thing that 
they had done during the marriages. She considered 
the graves, side by side, the one empty, and this time 
she cried for herself and her two husbands who never 
had the right to make such a promise to the future. 
Each time she and her husband had not understood 
the limits of packaging their lives into heirlooms, of 
snapping likenesses in color film and pressing them 
into albums, of engraving generous epithets in 
language their children might not understand, 


Sadie stood up somehow unable to remain 
motionless. She moved to the bed, picked up hershoes 
left sprawled beside it and walked quickly to the closet. 
She carefully pushed them into the pouches that hung 
against the closet wall. She could hardly bear the 
strange headache that pushed against the side of her 
head. Suddenly she wished she could stop thinking. 
She felt lonely, frightened by the emptiness. For it 
seemed that the living was all. Not the recording, not 
the memories, not the whispered promises of 
husband and wife, pushing each other into plans and 
projects that justify a hand stretched across a table, 
an arm cradling another’s breast. 

She wanted to talk to Sam, wanted to hear the words, 
wanted to hear him tell her that he understood, wanted 
to hear him laugh and take her hand and hurriedly 
admit some wondrous snag that he too had discovered 
during these years. But it was still the middle of the 
night, too early to leta telephone ringing scare him out 
of sleep. She decide to make a pot of coffee while she 
waited. But in the bedroom doorway, Sadie stopped, 
startled by the sound of heavy breathing. 

Though she lived in the city, Sadie had not often 
been frightened. There had never been a prowler in 
that big house where she lived most of her life. Yet 
here in this building with a locked entrance and 
double bolt doors, she felt herself pound with the awful 
belief that there was a prowler, that he would see her 
and that he would hurt her. She wished she could 
think of something to give him. Then she remembered 
the diamond earrings; perhaps he would take the 
diamond earrings and leave her alone. But he would 
have his own ideas. She had read too often in the 
newspaper that they often rape old women. 

She wanted to snap on the light His heavy 
breathing continued, steady, rhythmic. A cat 
preparing to pounce. She stood in the doorway afraid 
to move, the breathing a bellows now, pumping her 
rigid against the door jamb. She felt herself framed in 
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the doorway, a target for whatever was in the living 
room. Concentrating on that she forced herself to 
move back into the bedroom in one step, to swing the 
door shut and slam the dressing table chair against the 
door with the next step. It slid under the door knob, a 
wedge while she tried to think of a weapon. Her 
sewing scissors lay on the table and she grabbed them, 
holding them up high finally and waiting. 

“Sadie, Sadie,” he shook the door forcefully but his 
slight accent on her name confused her. “Sadie,” he 
lisped, “what have you done, what has happened?” 

It seeemed to her as the chair crashed to the floor 
slipping from his pounding that there was not time to 
take down her hand so that when Sam finally pushed 
open the door, she was standing there in her 
nightgown and robe threatening him with a pair of 
scissors, the points open and ready to slash. He 
snapped on the light by the door, his shirt hanging 
over his wrinkled slacks, his mouth drawn and funny 
looking without his teeth. His eyes were wider than 
she had ever seen them. 

“Sam, Sam,” she finally whispered and collapsed to 
the bed. She could hardly breathe and groaned “oh, oh, 
oh, oh” until it was a kind of laughter. He took the 
scissors out of her hadnt looked at her, then down at 
himself and walked back into the living room. He 
returned quickly, and she was still gasping and now he 
slipped his arm around her shoulder and leaned his 
face close to hers, staring at her earnestly, his lower 
plate nudging his lips into the droopy little way he had 
of smiling. 

“What happened?” he was sitting beside hernowon 
the bed.: 

“I thought] heard a burglar,” she said finally. “What 
were you doing here?” 

“I slept on your couch last night. You were, well, 
very pale. I wasn’t sure. Besides, there was no way for 
you to bolt the door after I left so I thought I’djust sleep 
out here in case you needed something.” He 
swallowed and turned to her, his head tilted question- 
ingly. “Sadie, would you have used that thing, the 
scissors? You looked so fierce.” 

She sat up and moved away from him, straightening 
her nightgown down over her legs. “Used it! Fierce? 
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Perhaps other women like myself will gain strength, 
will not wither or wilt, but together share the pain and 
convert into hope. 

The women try to understand, to comfort, to apply to 
themselves what losing a husband or lover could be. A 
scene is created. I am in a forest talking to him while 
slides of an everchanging green forest play on me. 
Ann, one of the women who’s working with the graphic 
or visual aspects of the show, made her own pilgrimage 
up north to a forest and photographed with my scene in 
mind. She’s captured the essence of changing lights and 
shadows, the darkness and flow of a flux of moods. As I 
finish speaking I emerge from my created forest to the au- 
dience. The world of the forest exists no longer and has 
been replaced by the harsh reality of war. The women 
who before merely sat on the side and listened have 
transformed to women in mourning and as in the process 
of work, on stage, they attempt to understand and com- 
fort me, each in her own way. 

Ruthie embraces me, and holds me, her warmth and 
support reassuring. Barbara looks away. Gabi is stunned, 
and asks herself how she could continue to live if 
something similar occurred to her. Miriam approaches 
me and asks, “Where do you find the strength?” 

Miriam has known me longer than any of the other 
women and it was with Miriam that I exchanged the 
deepest and most painful moments. Only Miriam could 
ask me that question. 

Miriam, who has suffered from being different than 
other women, for not being delicate and fragile in a tradi- 
tional feminine manner, but self-assertive, hard, and 
“masculine”. Since childhood she was made awkwardly 
aware of her unfeminine behavior. Her journey in the 
show begins with a memory. A slide of Miriam as a baby is 
projected and Miriam is thrown back into her childhood. 

She comes home, dirty and sloppy, exhausted after 
playing with the other children. Her mother greets her, 
horrified at her unkempt appearance and most of all her 
indifference to the dirt. 

“Miriam,” she screams, “look at yourself. Filthy dirty. 
Like a boy. You have the hands ofa boy. The legs ofa boy. 
Why can’t you look like a girl? What were you doing?” 

Miriam, her face looking down, not daring to face her 
mother, answers, “Playing. We were playing a game, and I 
was the towel.” 

“A towel? You want a towel? I'll give you one—how 
could you let yourself be a towel?” 

But, in weak protest, “Everyone plays the towel, and 
this time it was my turn.” 

Miriam’s memory triggers off our humiliations of 
childhood, the pressures and awkwardness of adoles- 
cence, of growing from girls into women, and often, into 
the kind of women that society has dictated us to be. 

I remember buying my first bra. Being mauled by two 
dominating, sex-starved Hungarian sisters who owned a 
bra shop in the neighborhood. They loved my breasts. At 
the age of 13 I was told by them, “You're going to make 
some man very happy!” 

The era of teenage parties, of loud music, Neil Sedaka, 
and wanting to be attractive, to be liked, admired by the 
boys who determined your social status, and more impor- 
tant, your self-esteem. Pretty girls were asked to dance. 
Those like Miriam or Gabi, who were heavy and gawky, 
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stood on the side watching. We returned to those days. 

To the songs of Neil Sedaka in our party dresses we 

danced, and each time another woman stepped out to 
highlight one of those trivial incidents that were major 
events and turning points in our lives. 
The pressures e adolescence were not only those of 
parties and boys but of parents who do not allow their 
daughters to form their lives as they wish. Miriam wants 
to be an actress. Her parents want her to be a teacher. 

“I don’t want to be a teacher,” protests Miriam to the 
audience who acts now as her mother. “I want to be an 
actress.” She protests in vain to the background of Gabi 
who portrays a smiling committeewoman encouraging 
women to become teachers for that is the practical pro- 
fession for women: there are the benefits of paid holidays 
especially after having a child! A slide of Miriam is shown 
as a baby and the adult Miriam reenacts the teenage 
Miriam attempting a hollow rebellion. 

“All right, FI go to the teacher’s seminary but I won’t 
be a teacher!” 

Miriam as a baby, a young girl, adolescent, and finally 
as a woman in love with a younger man and again facing 
social pressures and censures. It seems throughout her 
life she has opposed society’s code and not consciously in 
order to rebel, but merely because the existing code 
doesn’t allow women to express themselves freely. 

Images. Images we have of ourselves as women, and 
images that society has of us. Images we would like to 
have but don’t dare. Fantasies, let’s visualize our fan- 
tasies. To the sensual voice of Nina Simone the women 
emerge from different corners of the audience. Miriam is 
dressed as a prostitute, black silk stockings, a wig, a see- 
through top, and flirting provocatively with the men in the 
audience. Gabi is immersed in furs and slinky dress while 
Barbara is dressed in a smart pants suit and hat of the for- 
ties, while Ruthie is herself. 

Ruthie is the most fascinated with images of herself as 
many kinds of women. She sees herself as a Nineteenth 
century suffragette, a peasant woman close to the earth, 
a glamorous sexy movie star. Ruthie, the dark, dreamy 
beautiful Oriental Jewess, especially sees herself as con- 
nected to Biblical women. For Ruthie, these women are 
not empty images for she is religious and studies 
Judaism. Keeping the Sabbath is one of the ways she ex- 
presses her inner rhythm which demands that day of rest. 
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government so it could kill dark 
skinned people more efficiently.” He 
is nevertheless living with dark, South 
American Ursula, glamorous, 
affectionate, mysterious, and to 
whom he remains almost oblivious 
until she leaves him. Then he 
disintegrates with all the spendour of 
a mad scientist, burns the house 
down accidently and gets hit by acar 
crossing the street. Contradictions to 
this extreme are hard to believe. 

The women all end up in Bettina’s 
boarding house and eventually form 
the Alice B. Toklas coffee house, a 
feminist gathering place and have 
less and less to do with the men in 
their lives and more with each other. 

The bliss is short lived. Holly gets 
raped, and this radicalizes them all, 
but especially Kirsch. 

Here Kirsch is a pivot, and of all the 
characters most nearly escapes her 
typecasting because of the changes 
she goes through. Ironically, Kirsch 
has actively done the least of them all 
throughout the book. She doesn’t 
work, is not interested in political 
action, is frigid and by her own 
admission, incapable of loving 
anyone (except possibly Junie - a 
child mirror of her own frozen state). 
Kirsch’s power lies in being 
unreachable through her silence and 
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beauty, the classic fatalities of sexism 
that keep women worshipped and 
keep them outside. 

Holly is a hemophiliac and dies as 
result of the rape. Although Holly's 
death breaks Kirsch’s stasis, her 
reactions are extreme: self 
punishment, then murder, then 
radical feminist speeches, and finally 
the rape (of sorts) done to a 
businessman in retaliation to what 
had been done to Holly. What she 
does finally “do” is the most violent 
and bloody of actions. 

Because of the role reversal, the 
rape, as Kirsch’s revenge, has the 
most possibilities as a portrayal of 
women breaking out of old 
stereotypes. However, the point is 
defeated, as it is throughout Some Do 
because the characters are defeated. 

Kirsch is jailed, becomes catatonic 
and committs suicide. Unlike male 
rapists she becomes the victim in the 
end. Jane De Lynn, by portraying a 
radicalized woman in this way, seems 
to say that by challenging her subor- 
dinate position she is bound only to 
take the most destructive of male 
expressions and turn psychotic 
under the strain. 

The characters don’t break any 
stereotypes. To James Condor, “the 
idea of women appealed to him butup 
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close either their smell or the hair 
under their arms or their 
legs,....turned him completlely off.” 
The ways James gets or keeps from 
getting “up close” are not new; 
Bettina is the fuck, Holly the rape and 
Kirsch the ideal. Myths are hardly 
smashed by these images, or even 
understood in any real spirit of the 
time (60's), they are simply 
duplicated. 

So what does Some Do, do? It 
fictionalizes recent history; and 
attempts to get some perspective on 
it through satire. It portrays new 
types of people attempting to deal 
with their own violence and 
powerlessness in the context of race, 
class and sex. 

The women, though, never escape 
their types enough to be possibilities 
or even personalities, let alone funny 
(the novel is billed as a tragicomedy 
and it never does make up its mind). 
This is a delicate time in history for 
women to make a joke of their own 
rapes and murder. 

Any feminist vision in Some Do, if it 
was even intended, is undermined by 
the fates of the women in it, who are 
defeated in their various brands of 
isolation. De Lynn gives us none of 
the visions we seek in fiction, only 
cliches. 
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